THE   ENGLISH  RENAISSANCE

of the people. Comparatively few could read, and books were
scarce; but songs were the property of all classes. The revolu-
tion of the seasons was accompanied by numerous festivals
with their appropriate music, and dancing to instruments
and voices was a national passion. Every form of exertion
had music to sweeten labour,

and hence it is that manual labourers, and Mechani-
cal Artificers of all sorts keepe such a chaunting and
singing in their shoppes, the tailor on his bulk, the
shomaker at his last, the mason at his wall, the ship-
boy at his oar, the tinker at his pan, and the tiler on
the housetop.1

These "neat and spruce ayres" were the prized possession
of all classes, for social stratification was less rigid than in
later times. The orphans of Christ's Hospital were taught
music to make them more acceptable servants, and Pepys
rejoiced that his household could form a consort with the aid
of the servants. The Elizabethan employer was firmly of the
opinion that

They prove servants kind and good,

That sing at their business like birds in the wood.

Since "popular" had not yet become an opprobrious epithet
it is not surprising that this excellent song of the people was
the raw material for the creations of the virginalist and
lutanist composers.

The penetration of a folk-culture throughout society to
some extent explains the relations of music and poetry in the
period. The folk-singer cannot regard his words and tune
as separate things. The verse has no form apart from the
music; and, on the other hand, in singing his attention is
entirely concentrated on the expression of the words with
due emotional effect. All primitive verse shows this identity
of music and poetry. The medieval romances were sung by
minstrels, who repeated a fragment of melody over and over
again to the accompaniment of harp or vielle. Gradually
prose was introduced to speed up the narrative: Aucassin et

1 Tohn Case, Praise of Musicke, 1588, p. 44.
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